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adoted in all his dispensations ; for we know that 
his judgments are right, and that in very faith- 
fulness He doth afflict us; therefore, we esteem 
all ae precepts, concerning all things, to be 
right. 

“sth, First-day. In the evening, heard some 
painful things, relative to the conduct of an indi- 
vidual, on whose account we are much inter- 
ested ; one, who possesses many qualities, which, 
if happily brought under the regulating influence 
of the divine fear, might not only adorn, but 
enrich society; but who appears tobe in great 
danger of making shipwreck of faith and of a 
good conscience, on the fatal roek of sophistical 
speculation, may I not say, of a refined infidelity. 
Oh! that we may be favoured, in all our associa- 
tion with him, with that preservation, which only 
can keep us from the many transformations of 
evil, and enable us to detect the fallacy of what 
appears to be arrayed in brilliant colours. “‘ Set 
a watch, O Lord! before my mouth, keep the 
door of my lips,” that I sin not with my tongue. 

7th, Second-day. Thy mercies, O Lord! are 
new every morning. How unutterable is thy 
love to thy poor erring creatures! How many 
gracious means dost Thou employ, to bring them 
to the saving knowledge of Thyself! This morn- 
ing, we heard that the person alluded to in the 
memorandum of yesterday, had met with an 
alarming accident, by the running away of a 
spirited horse; but although so stunned by the 
fall, as to remain. some time in an unconscious 
state, yet through the presérving care of divine 
Providence, pt a bone is broken, and, we trust, 
no serious injury sustained. Oh! that it may 
be the ooselioh of exciting him to think of his 
ways; that sd, by application to Him who only 
can give the victory, his feet may be inclined 
unto the Lord’s testimonies. 

9th, Fourth-day. Awoke in the morning, 
with a comforting conviction, that however the 
ways of man may be perverted, and the imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of his heart be evil, yet the 
counsels of divine Wisdom are ail faithfulness 
and truth; that all his dispensations area part 
of a beautiful and harmonious system, regulated 
by an unerring and merciful hand. May we not, 
Second Month 4th. Got to meeting for the | then, renew our trust and our confidence, and 
first time this , and found renewed cause to | remember the words of our blessed Lord, “What 
commemorate the goodness of Him who bringeth | I do, thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
down and raiseth up; and who is worthy to be! hereafter.” Went to meeting, where there was 































EXTRACTS FROM MEMORIALS OF MARIA FOX. 
(Continued from page 786.) 


1825. First Month 3d. Confined by a pain- 
ful attack of illness, and my strength greatly re- 
duced, but in unutterable kindness sustained in a 
degree of quiet dependence on the invisible Arm; 
and at times enabled, through the power of re- 
deeming love, to rejoice in tribulation, and to 
acknowledge, that it is good to be afflicted. Took 
leave yesterday of a sailor boy, (the son of a 
Friend,) on whose account I had felt greatly 
interested. Gave him, on paper, a few friendly 
hints for the regulation of his conduct, in a situ- 
ation of peculiar danger, from the temptations to 
evil, by which he is surrounded. Being First- 
day, he staid our family reading, when the hun- 
dred and seventh psalm was read, and afterwards, 
I was engaged to commend this interesting little 
wanderer to the care and keeping of the great and 

Shepherd, in a few short petitions. My 

_ also nag emp him with instructive 
counsel, encouraging his young mind to put its 
trust in the Lord. Pars . 
_ (Without date.) Continued more or less an 
invalid, during the whole of this month; and in 
the course of it, met with some things which 
caused me great pain, from the unkindness or 
ingratitude of a person, from whom I had cause 
to expect far other treatment. Oh! that it ma 
tend to deepen me in that humility and based. 
ness of self, of which I stand so much in need. 
But, alas! the subtilty of self-love, betrays us 
into innumerable evils, and so artfully winds 
itself into our actions, that we had need to say 


more often than the day, “Cleanse Thou me from 
secret faults.” 
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an awful feeling of the importance of preparation 
for the solemn and final change, seeing we “know 
neither the day nor the hour, wherein the Son of 
man cometh.” In conversation afterwards with 
some friends, suffered myself to speak with too 
much warmth, on a subject of moment to them, 
which it appeared to me, they treated too lightly. 
Regretted afterwards the manner of speaking, 


though I felt relieved, in some degree, by the 


discharge of a duty. 


Letter to two of her friends, dated Third Month 
26th, 1825, being the anniversary of her own 
and her correspondent's birth. 


There is something so interesting in the return 
of a period important to us all, that it feels like 
a part of the duty of it, to remember those, who, 
through most of the past years of life, have been 
numbered amongst my loved and valued friends. 
Well, many swiftly revolving suns have rolled 
over us, and where are we now? Perhaps, this 
is the inquiry that befits this solemn season, for 
such it must be toall who feel the awfulness of 
life,—-the value of the gift, and the uncertainty 
of its continuance. If we look back upon the 
path we have trodden, what a multitude and 
variety of reflections crowd upon the mind! whe- 
ther we look at the pleasures tasted,—the sorrows 
dispensed,—the dangers that have been escaped, 
or the countless mercies which. have so strewed 
our path, that, amidst all the vicissitudes of day 
and night, summer and winter, we may well ex- 
claim, “ Thou crownest the year with thy good- 
ness, and thy paths drop fatness.” And now, 
what shall we render to the great Giver for all 
his benefits? Shall we not take the offered cup 
of salvation, mingled, as it is, by the hand of 
infinite wisdom and perfect loye, and call upon 
his name? The cup which our Heavenly Father 
is pleased to give us, shall we not drink it, of 
whatever ingredients composed? He knows best 
what js most salutary, and, like a skilful physi- 
cian, proportions and modifies the medicine, ac- 
cording to every varying case and circumstance ; 
designing, in all things, to accomplish the great 
work of our purification from those earthly mix- 
tures, which impede the communion of the soul 
with her holy Creator. Oh, then! may we yield 
ourselves, fully, passively, unreservedly, to the 
discipline of the divine hand; accounting it an 
unspeakable favour to be chastened y one who 
knoweth our frame, and remembereth that we are 
dust, and whose fatherly compassions fail not. 
May we be wie not only to yield ourselves to, 
but patiently to abide under, the forming hand ; 
and then we shall assuredly know, that He who 
will not break the bruised reed, nor quench the 
smoking flax, is still able to bring forth judgment 
unto victory, in all those, who, in child-like sim- 
plicity, depend upon Him, and, in unquestionin 
obedience, seck to follow Him. . .. . 
know not, what may be your present feelings; 


but in tender affection, and with, I trust, some 
sense of my own lamentable weakness, it seemed 
in my heart to desire, that we may all be encour- 
aged to press after that which is most excellent, 
and which only will endure the storms and tem- 
pests of time. These we must expect to attend 
our path through this world; and, indeed, it is 
well for us that it should be so, so inclined are 
we to take up our rest amidst the pleasant things 
that are often permitted to cheer and refresh us, 

° - May the coming year be a season 
of renewed endeavour, to devote ourselves more 
fully to Him who has led us about and instructed 
us, and who has an undoubted right to the pos- 
session, and guidance, and direction of all we 
have and are. 


Extract of Letter, 8th month 31, 1825. 


It is a comfort to feel, from time to time, as 
we pass through the chequered paths of life, that 
the tie of friendship that bound us early, con- 
tinues to bind us without slackening ; and indeed, 
I trust it strengthens, as years roll on. May it 
be more and more the case, until we arrive at the 
end of this mortal pilgrimage; a state replete 
with sorrows and with snares, but in which, 
through unmerited mercy, many comforts and 
enjoyments are permitted. Oh! that we may, 
in all things, be endeavouring to look to the great 
Disposer, who wisely mingles the cup, and who, 
though it may at times consist with his wisdom, 
to pour in abundantly what may seem bitter in- 
gredients, can make it of healing efficacy to the 
truly subjected mind ; but indeed, my dear friend, 
so prone are we to shrink from every thing pain- 
ful, that it is difficult to keep in this passive 
state,—a state, however, most desirable to press 
after, and one, we must believe, peculiarly accep- 
table in the divine sight Alas! how far is the 
poor unworthy writer from an attainment, which 
nevertheless appears the very essence of religion! 
When shall self be laid low, and the power of the 
Saviour be exalted, in a heart that seems at times 
the prey of the enemy! But enough of what 
cannot be cheering to thee, and is perhaps better 
locked up in secret. 


Letter to a relative, Second month 12th, 1826. 


It is a privilege to be permitted, some times, 
to, salute our dear friends by the way, though 
we may have to commune principally of our sad- 
ness ; but whilst I write this, I am forcibly struck 
with the conviction, that we are so encompassed 
with unmerited blessings and favours; so sur- 
rounded with proofs of that divine care and con- 
descension, which is extended to the whole family 
of man, that surely, if our hearts were properly 
affected, we should find abundant cause to rejoice 
in the goodness of Him whose mercies are new 
every morning, and account all our trials and 
afflictions real favours, if they may but be made 
instrumental, to bring us nearer and nearer to 
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the and inexhaustible Source of perfection 
— But how far removed am [ from a 
state of mind, which ap so desirable to be 
after! but which can only be wrought 
the reduction of all that opposes itself to the 
divine government. But, amidst all our discour- 
ents, from within or from without, may we 
not take comfort in the assurance, that “ we have 
not a High Priest which cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities,” but who, having 
borne our nature, and been “ tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin,” is .bundantly able and will- 
ing to succour all them that are tempted; and 
who, as we are willing to come to Him, in living 
faith, will assuredly make us “more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us,” and hath 
purchased us with his most precious blood. Oh! 
that we may withhold nothing He is pleased to 
call for, and then, I cannot doubt but He will be 
found strength in weakness, and a present help in 
the hour of trouble. I have suffered my pen to 
convey the feelings that have presented since I 
sat down, in the freedom of tender affection, 
greatly desiring that thou mayst be favoured with 
abundant supplies of that living virtue, which 
can strengthen the soul for every good word and 
work, and sustain it under every trial, that in 
the ordering of infinite wisdom, may be permit- 
ted. And when thou art favoured to approach 
that sacred place, where prayer is wont to be 
made, remember one of the feeblest and most un- 
worthy of the flock; one, who in the pressure of 
multiplied infirmities, is often ready to exclaim,— 
Surely I shall one day fall by the hand of the 
enemy; and intercede, that when he cometh in 
like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord may availingly 
lift up a standard against him. . . 


Letter to two relatives, Second month 21, 1826. 


So nearly and tenderly do our hearts sympa- 
thize with you in the present solemn circum- 
stances, that language fails to give expression to 
those feelings, which, as it were, drink up our 
spirits; and yet we cannot be easy, without at 
least attempting to convey to yourselves some 
proof of our affectionate fellow-feeling. To be 
so distant from you, as not to be able personally 
to render you any assistance, in a conflict like 
that you have lately been called to sustain, is an 
augmentation of the trial, but we cannot doubt 
your receiving from those on the spot, all that 
friendship can supply ; and what is much more, 
the secret support of that all-sufficient Arm of 
power which is wonderfully extended, for the stay 
of those, who feel it to be their only dependence. 
To you, my beloved cousins, what need we say ? 
You know the springs of consolation,—you have 
not, now first, to seek that refuge which is the 
hiding-place of the Christian in the hour of ad- 
versity, but have proved it, in days past, to bean 
unfailing shelter, a covert from the storm, a rock 
against which the swelling floods of sorrow, 
though they may be permitted to rise high, will 





not be suffered to prevail. I doubt not it is your 
earnest desire to rest here, and to seek after a 
measure of that holy resignation, which breathes, 
in the deep prostration of the soul, the accepta- 
ble language, “Thy will be done.” And when 
we turn to the consideration of the joy unspeaka- 
ble and full of glory into which those are entered, 
who, through a course of years, have been endea- 
vouring to fight the good fight of faith, how 
abundant is the consolation, and cause even of 
rejoicing on their account, that they have been 
permitted to enter the harbour of undisturbed 
rest! Well, my dear cousins, I cannot add much ; 
but I trust this will find you surrounded by those 
who are peculiarly qualified to render you all that 
succour, that can be received through the medium 
of tenderly interested relatives. . . . . . 
Accept all that can be conveyed, of tenderest love 
and sympathy. 
[To be continued. ]} 





For Friends’ Review. 


OPPRESSION OF THE COLOURED RACE UNDER 
SANCTION OF LAW. 


A letter from a respectable inhabitant of Wil- 
mington, Del., recently published in the Penn- 
sylvania Freeman, gives in substance the follow- 
ing account of a case which occurred a few miles 
from that city, in the course of last month. A 
free coloured man, residing four or five miles 
from Elkton, Maryland, was taken sick, and sent 
for his son, who lived in Wilmington, to pay him 
a visit. The son, as well as the father, was a 
freeman, and had been raised in the neighbour- 
hood of Elkton. Upon receiving the message, 
this son, in company with another coloured free- 
man, likewise a native of the same neighbour- 
hood, took passage in the cars to Elkton, with 
the design of proceeding directly to the abode 
of the sick parent. But, immediately after leay- 
ing the cars, they were arrested by a constable, 
whose name is given, and taken before a magis- 
trate, who fined each of them twenty dollars, for 
the offence of coming from another state into 
Maryland. As they had not with them the 
money to pay these penalties, they were commit- 
ted to prison; but next day some person had the 
humanity to advance the amount of fine and costs, 
making together about forty-five dollars, and 
procured their release. Whether the coloured 
men were expected to refund the sum thus ad- 
vanced, we are not informed. 

Now, our readers will naturally inquire, what 
would have been the result, in case no person had 
appeared to pay this demand. An act of the 
State, passed im 1831, contains the following 
provisions,— 

“No free negro or mulatto is permitted to 
emigrate to, or settle in this state: and no free 
negro or mulatto belonging to any other state, 
district or territory, is permitted to come inte 
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this state, and therein remain for the space of ten 
successive days, whether such free negro or 
mulatto intends settling in this state or not ;— 
under the penalty of fifty dollars for each and 
every week such person — into, shall there- 
after remain in this state ; e one-half to the 
informer and the other half to the sheriff for the 
use of the county, to be recovered on complaint 
and conviction before a justice of the peace of 
the county in which he shall be arrested.” 

“ Any free negro or mulatto, refusing or neg- 
lecting to pay the fine above mentioned, shall be 
committed to the gaol of the county, and shall be 
sold by the sheriff at public sale, for such time 
as may be necessary to cover the aforesaid penalty, 
first giving ten days previous notice of said sale:— 
and the sheriff, after deducting prison charges 
and a commission of ten per centum, shall pay 
over one-half of the nett proceeds to the informer, 
and the balance he shall pay over to the levy 
court or commissioners, as the case may be, for 
the use of the county.” 

By this act the penalty would not be legally 
incurred till the offender had remained ten days 
in the state. But in 1839 a supplement to the 


act of 1831 was passed, in which the following 


provision appears : 

“Sec..1. After the passage of this act, no free 
negro or mulatto, belonging to or residing in any 
other state, shall come into this state, whether 
such free negro or mulatto intends settling in this 
state or not, under the penalty of twenty dollars 
for the first offence ; and no free negro or mulatto 
shall come into this state a second time where he 
or she has been arrested under the provisions of 
this act, under the penalty of five hundred dol- 
lars, the one-half of the said sum of five hundred 
dollars to the informer, and the other half to the 
sheriff, for the use of the Colonization Society of 
the state of Maryland, to be recovered on com- 
plaint and conviction before the county court of 
the county, or during the recess, the orphans’ 
court of said county in which he or she shall be 
arrested ; and any free negro or mulatto refusing 
or neglecting to pay said fine, shall be committed 
to the jail of the county, and shall be sold by the 
sheriff at public sale, to the highest bidder, whe- 
ther a resident of this state or not, first giving 
ten days’ notice of such sale, to serve in the cha- 
racter and capacity of a slave; and the said 
sheriff, after deducting prison charges and a com- 
mission of ten per cent. shall pay over one-half 
of the nett proceeds to the informer, and the 
balance he shall pay over, if sold in a county on 
the eastern shore, to the treasurer of said shore, 
or if sold in a county on the western shore, to the 
treasurer of the western shore, for the use of the 
Colonization Society of the state of Maryland; 
and for all sums of money so received by the said 
sheriff, his bond shall be answerable on his failure 
to pay the same over, in an action at law in the 
name vf the state of Maryland, for the use of the 
parties entitled to receive the same by this act; 


and all sheriffs and constables are hereby required 
to arrest any free negro or mulatto, who may 
come into this state contrary to the provisions of 
this act, and all other persons are authorized to 
arrest any such free negro or mulatto ; and such 
sheriff, constable, or any other person as may ar- 
rest any free negro or mulatto, who shall have 
come once into the state contrary to the provi- 
sions of this act, shall be entitled to the penalty 
of twenty dollars hereby inflicted, to be recovered 
on complaint and conviction as before stated, and 
such free negro or mulatto shall pay the said 
penalty of twenty dollars, and all jail fees and 
expenses incident to his or her arrest and deten- 
tion, or upon his or her failure to do so, he or 
she shall be committed and sold as herein pro- 
vided in relation to those who have incurred the 
penalty of five hundred dollars ; Provided, that 
if said negro or mulatto shall not remove out of 
the state within five days after he shall have paid 
the said sum of twenty dollars, he shall be deem- 
ed to have come a second time into the state, and 
shall be liable as if he had so done.” 

Such is the law in our sister republic, in regard 
to this oppressed part of our race ; and yet in the 
same act, care was taken to prevent white per- 
sons coming into, and travelling through the state, 
from being deprived of the service of coloured 
servants, or attendants, whom they might wish 
to employ. That such laws could be enacted in 
our age and country, may appear incredible ; but 
my readers may be assured that the volume 
(Latrobe’s Justices’ Practice) containing these 
acts lies before me. K. L. 





HALLEY’S COMET. 


Among the multitude of appearances which 
succeed each other in their appointed order, and 
of the times and manner of which the perfect 
knowledge of the astronomer enables him to adver- 
tise us, there are some which more powerfully 
seize upon the popular mind, as well by reason of 
their infrequency and the circumstances which 
attend them, as by the imaginary consequences 
with which ignorance and superstition have, in 
times past and present, invested them. Among 
these, Solar Eclipses had a prominent place ; but a 
still more interesting position must be assigned to 
Comets. 

It is well known that the solar system, of which 
our planet forms a part, consists of a number of 
smaller bodies revolving in paths, which are very 
nearly circular, round the great mass of the sun 
placed in the centre. These paths, or orbits, are 
very nearly in the same plane; that is to say, if 
the earth, for example be conceived to be moving 
en a flat surface, extending as well beyond its 
orbit as within it, then the other planets never 
depart much above or below this plane. A spec- 


tator placed upon the earth keeps within his view 
eaeh of the other planets of the system throughout 
nearly the whole of its course. Indeed, there 1s 
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no part of the orbit of any planet in which, af 
some time or other, it may not be seen from the 
earth. Every point of the path of each planet 
can therefore be observed; and although without 


waiting for such observation its course might be 
determined, yet it is material here to attend to 
the fact, that the whole orbit may be submitted 
to direct observation. The different planets also 

resent peculiar features by which each may be 
Fistinguished. Thus they are observed to be 
spherical bodies of various magnitudes. The 


surfaces of some are marked by peculiar modes of 


light and shade, which, although variable and 
shifting, still, in = case, : some prevail- 
ing an nt characters by which the identit 
of the object may be established, even were ‘iotas 
no other means of determining it. The sun isthe 
common centre of attraction, the physical bond 
by which this planetary family are united, and 
prevented from wandering independently through 
the abyss of space. Each planet thus revolving 
in an orbit nearly circular, has the same tendency 
to fly from the centre that a stone has when whirl- 
ed in a sling. Why then, it will be asked, do not 
the planets yield to this natural tendency? What 
enables them to resist it? To this question no 
satisfactory answer can be given; but the fact that 
the tendency ts resisted, being certain, the exist- 
ence of some physical principle in which the 
means of such resistance resides, is proved. As 
the tendency to fly off is directed from the centre 
the sun, the opposing physical influence must 
consequently be directed toward that centre. 
This central influence is what has been called 
gravitation. Although we are still ignorant of 
the nature or proximate cause of this force, and 
of its modus operandi, we have obtained a per- 
fect knowledge of the laws by which it acts; and 
this is all that is necessary or material to enable 
us to follow out its consequences. 

Besides these bodies, the greater part of which 
have been long known, and the motions of most 
of which have been in some degree understood, 
even from remote antiquity, there is a still more 
numerous class of objects, whose appearances in 
the system were of such a nature as to defy the 
powers of philosophical inquiry, until these pow- 
ers received that prodigious accession of force 
which was conferred upon them by the discoveries 
of Newton. Unlike planets, comets do not pre- 
sent to us those individual characters above men- 
tioned, by which their identity may be determin- 
ed. None of them have been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained to be — bodies, nor indecd to have 
any definite shape. It is certain that many of 

hem possess no solid matter, but are massés con- 
sisting entirely of aeriform or vaporous substan- 
ces; others are so surrounded with this vaporous 


matter, that it is impossible, by any means of 


ons that we , to discover whether 
this vapour enshrouds within it any solid mass. 
The same vapour which thus envelops the body, 
(if such there be within it,) also conceals from us 








its features and individual character. Even the 
limits of the vapour itself are subject to great 
change in each individual comet. Within a few 
days they are sometimes observed to increase or 
diminish some hundred fold. A comet appearing 
at distant intervals, presents, therefore, no very 
obvious means of recognition. A like extent of 
surrounding vapour would evidently be a fallible 
test of identity ; and not less inconclusive would 
it be to infer diversity from a different extent of 
nebulosity. 


If a comet, like a planet, revolved round the 
sun in an orbit nearly circular, it might be seen 
in every part of its path, and its identity might 
thus be established independently of any peculiar 
characters in its appearance. But such is not the 
course which comets are observed to take. These 
bodies usually are observed to rush into our sys- 
tem suddenly and unexpectedly, from some parti- 
cular quarter of the universe. They first follow 
in a line nearly straight, the course by which 
they entered; and this course is commonly direct- 
ed to some point not far removed from the sun. 
As. they approach that luminary, their path be- 
comes more and more curved; the curve being 
concave toward the sun. Having arrived at a 
certain least distance from the centre of our sys- 
tem, they again begin to recede from the sun, and 
as their distance increases, their path becomes 
less and less curved; until at length they shoot 
off in a course nearly straight, and make their 
exit from our system towards some quarter of the 
universe wholly different from that from which 
they came. 

We have stated that none of the planets depart 
much above or below the plane of the earth’s 
orbit; it is quite otherwise with comets, which fol- 
low no certain law in this respect. Some of them 
sweep the system nearly in the plane in which 
the planets move; others rush through it in 
curves, oblique in various degrees to this plane; 
while some move in planes perpendicular to it. 
The planets also move round the sun all in one 
direction. Comets, on the other hand, move, some 
in one direction and some in another. 


On the appearance of a comet, the first ques- 
tion which presents itself to the astronomical in- 
quirer is, whether the same comet has ever appeared 
before ? and the only means which he possesses of 
answering this inquiry is, by ascertaining, from 
such observations as may be made during its ap- 
pearance, the exact path it follows; and this being 
known, to discover, by the principles of geometry, 
the nature of its orbit. 

But a difficulty of a peculiar nature obstructs 
the solution of this question. So small a part of 
the entire orbit is described in which the comet 
is visible, that orbits of widely different natures 
may coincide within the limits of unavoidable 
error in the observations; and hence the astrono- 
mer may be unable to determine whether the 
comet moves in an elliptical orbit, or in one of 
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those conic sections which never return into them- 
selves. 

There is, nevertheless, a certain degree of defi- 
niteness in the observed course of the body, 
which, although insufficient toenable us to say what 
the uature of the entire orbit may be, is still suffi- 
ciently exact to enable us to recognize any other 
comet, which moves, while visible, nearly in the 
same course. If then, after the lapse of a certain 
time, a comet should be found following that 
course, there would be a strong presumption that 
it is the same comet returning again to our sys- 
tem, after having traversed the invisible of 
its orbit. This probability would be strengthened, 
if, on the two occasions, the body should present 
a similar appearance; although this is not essen- 
tial to the identity, since, as has been stated, the 
same comet is observed to undergo considerable 
changes, even during a single appearance. 

The time between the appearances of comets 
following nearly the same path being noted, the 
interval—the identity of the bodies being assumed 
—must either consist of a single period, or of two 
or more complete periods. The epoch which is 
usually taken as the commencement of a new 
revolution being the instant of time at which the 
comet is at its least distance from the sun, the 
place of the comet at that moment is called its 
perihelion, The period of a comet may, there- 
fore, be defined to be the interval of time between 
two successive arrivals at its perihelion. 

Having succeeded in identifying the path of 
any two comets, we are then in a condition to 
predict with some degree of probability the time 
at which the next appearance may be expected. 
It is certain—providing that it be the same comet 
—that it will arrive at its perihelion after the 
same interval nearly; also that it may arrive at 
half the interval, or a third of the interval, or 
any other fraction corresponding to the possible 
number of unobserved appearances which may 
have taken place in the interval between those 
appearances from which its return has been pre- 
dicted. The times, therefore, at which the comet 
may be looked for with a probability of finding 
it, may without difficulty be predicted ; and if it 
has been a conspicuous body in the heavens on 
the occasion of its former appearances, there is a 
probability that the whole interval between these 
appearances constituted but one period, and that 
no return of the comet had escaped observation. 

Such are the circumstances which may have 
been conceived to have presented themselves when 
the idea first occurred of attempting to ascertain 
the identity of former comets, and to discover the 
means of predicting their future return. 

The Principia of Newton, which laid the foun- 
dation of all sound astronomical science was pub- 
lished about the year 1686; and Halley the 
cotemporary and friend of Newton, bestowed 
particular attention upon the physical inquiries 
suggested by that inestimable work. 

_ Qne of the most curious and interesting of these 


questions was that to which we now allude. Hal. 
ley, referring to the records of all former obser. 
vers, with a view to obtain means of determining, 
so far as possible, the course of former comets, 
succeeded in identifying the one which he had 
himself observed in 1682, with eomets which had 
appeared on several former occasions ; and found, 
that the interval between its successive returns 
was from 75 to 76 years. This discovery has 
since been fully confirmed, and the comet has 
received the name of Halley's comet. 
[To be continued. } 





HONEST JANE BAWDEN,. 


**A woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.” — 
Proverbs xxxi. 30. 


Jane Bawden, the subject of the following me- 
moir, was far from making a show among the rich 
and great of this world; but her humble and hid- 
den walk was marked by such integrity of purpose 
and religious concern to fulfil, under great and 
peculiar trials, the daily duties of life, as render 
it worthy to be recorded. 

When a girl, she lived in service at Penzance, 
Cornwall, England, her native place, with a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, when she began to 
attend their religious meetings; and in course of 
time became convinced of their Christian princi- 
ples, and was received into membership amongst 
them. Like many other young women in Corn- 
wall, she learned, in early life, the art of shoe- 
making ; and on quitting service, she pursued, for 
a time, this business. it would appear, however, 
that she did not succeed in it, for she became in- 
volved in pecuniary difficulties, and was obliged 
to compound with her creditors. Notwithstand- 
ing this circumstance, she continued her business, 
and afterwards entered into an imprudent mar- 
riage, a step which was followed by years of bit- 
ter suffering. Her husband was a man of impet- 
uous character, and violent temper ; and became 
sadly addicted to intemperance. From this evil 
habit the sharp retort of an apprentice boy was, 
in mercy, made a means of rescuing him. On 
being reproved by his master, the lad called him 
a “drunken sot;” upon which he replied, “ You 
shall never have cause to call me so again;” a 
promise which he kept to the day of his death. 

After their marriage, they removed to Truro, 
where the sale of the produce of a large fruit-gar- 
den, adjoining the cottage in which they lived, 
yielded them so.much profit that they concluded 
to give up the shoemaking business, and turn their 
attention wholly to gardening, in which they be- 
came very successful. A large market-garden 
was then added; and the honest dealing and cheer- 
ful manners of Jane Bawden, at her stand in the 
market, where, on the appointed days, she was 
regularly found selling fruits and vegetables, 
secured her ready custom. She was very fond of 
children, and did not fail to gain their love, while 
they received from her many a useful lesson with 
the tempting fruit for which their pennies were 
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eagerly brought to her well-known store. When 
she came to reside in Truro, the nearest meeting 
of Friends was at Redruth, nine miles distant ; 
and thither, for some years, she was in the habit 
of going, through the cold of winter and heat of 
summer, mounted on a little horse, kept for their 
business. 

In order to attend the afternoon meeting, on 
First-day, she had to wait some hours, and was in 
the habit of carrying her crust of bread in her 
pocket ; which, with a draught of water from the 
well, served to refresh her between the meeting- 
hours. Some of her little friends belonging to 
the meeting, rn. to know where their 
kind companion dined, she cheerfully answered, 
‘with Christian content.” This reply led to fur- 


ther inquiries, which resulted in the discovery of 
her plan of proceeding; and although her love of 


independence, and fear of intrusion, made her 
often shrink from the proffered kindness, she was 
thenceforth prevailed upon to accept the hospi- 
tality of her friends in entertaining her at their 
houses. 

During her husband’s last illness she was made 
very unhappy by the fear of his again falling into 
the habit which had been such a snare to him in 
earlier life, in consequence of his medical attend- 
ant ordering him the use of spirits, and observing 
in him a growing inclination to take them ; in her 
distress she consulted a Friend, who advised her 
to lay the case before the doctor, as the only per- 
son who could prevent the evil consequences 
likely to accrue from his advice. He kindly en- 
tered into her solicitude, and quickly relieved her 
from this care, and his patient from the tempta- 
tion, by altering his prescriptions. After this, in 
watching the death-bed of her husband, she had 
the consoling hope that, through the mercy of 
redeeming love, the spirit was prepared to return 
to Him who gave it. 

She continued to carry on the same business 
some years after his death ;—-selling oranges also 
in their season ; and prospered in her engagement. 
But the increasing infirmities of age, and a fall 
by which her leg was broken, rendered her un- 
equal to the care of attending to it. She there- 
fore opened a shop as a leather-cutter, an employ- 
ment for which she was qualified by her yon 
training in shoemaking. 

As her helper, she kept a young servant-maid, 
for whose spiritual welfare de was always much 
concerned, and whom she took with her to meet- 
ing. The distance she had to travel was now 

y three miles, to an ancient meeting house at 
Come-to-good, in the parish of Rea. ' 

Her zeal and devotedness in getting to meetings 
for worship were remarkably instructive ; for at a 
time when her profits did not exceed about four- 
teen shillings in the week, she would cheerfully 


hire a man, horse and cart, at the cost of seven 
shillings, to carry her there; always shutting up 
her shop for the purpose of going in the middle 
of the week. 





compounded before her marriage 
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The blessing attending her labours enabled her, 
in the course of time, to do that which had long 
been the cherished desire of her heart ;—to pay 
in full her surviving creditors with whom she had 
. Whilst her hus- 
band lived she did not feel she had a right to appro- 
priate his property to this purpose; but when by 
his death it became her own, the Faithful Witness 
for God in the secret of her heart, showed it 
to be her duty to devote all her gains, beyond 
what she required for her own maintainance, in 
paying these debts, although no legal claim re- 
mained against her. 

Some interesting circumstances attended this 
honourable act of justice. When she called on 
an aged man, and told him her business, tears 
filled his eyes; he had forgotten the debt, but 
having been reduced from prosperity to adversity, 
and being just then more than usually distressed, 
the sum of money thus unexpectedly brought to 
him proved a most seasonable assistance. 

She had a great love for those she esteemed good 
people; and, after paying her debts, the next 
great object she ardently desired to attain, was to 
attend the Yearly Meeting of Friends in London. 
As soon as she had earned enough to defray her 
expenses and to have some cash in hand, she set 
off on this errand with a cheerful heart, and was 
highly gratified at meeting her friends in their 
large assembly there. She took up her abode in 
an humble lodging, not far from the meeting- 
house; and there she was in the practice of giving 


a cup of tea to such Friends, servants or others, as 


came under her notice, who might not be able to 
get this refreshment at home. She made ita 
point of contributing her mite to any deserving 
objects of charity to which her attention was di- 
rected; and after her death, the poor to whom she 
was a kind friend, much felt her loss. 

Her strict integrity in dealing was remarkable. 
One who had listened to her, whéi sitting in her 
little shop, testifies that she often advised her 
customers for their benefit, and wholly against her 
own pecuniary interest. At one time she became 
very much dejected, her business having fallen 
off in consequence of her customers going to other 
trades-people, where they could procure their 
materials at a lower price than of her; but after 
a while they all returned, being satisfied that the 
articles purchased of her were better than those 
which they obtained elsewhere ; thus giving testi- 
mony to the honesty of her dealings. 

May we not say that by the grace of God, re- 
vealed within, which not only shows what is good 
and required of us by the Lord, but also gives 
power to the obedient to do his will, she was 
enabled to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with her God; oe adorning the 
doctrine of God her Saviour in her lowly walk, 
and becoming a preacher of righteousness in con- 
duct and conversation, according to the little that 
was committed to her? 

By grace she was what she was; and by faith 
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in Christ, the author of this divine grace, she was 
preserved in integrity and humility through the 
remainder of her life , and after an illness which 
confined her for some months, she was mercifully 
brought to a good end :—the end that is peace ;— 
and by faith ‘ she being dead yet speaketh.” 
She died in the Seventh month, 1827, and was 
buried in Friends’ burying ground, at Truro. 
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In our 32d number, notice was given that the 
Committee, appointed by Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, to promote the civilization and improvement 
of the Indians, were very desirous of procuring the 
services of a suitably qualified man and his wife, to 
aid in the instruction and advancement of the na- 
tives. The object of publishing this notice in 
our Review, was to draw the attention of such 
Friends as might possess the requisite qualifications, 
to the subject; in order that if any of this class 
should feel their minds drawn to engage in this 
philanthropic work, they might be encouraged to 
make their prospects known to the Committee. 
We have now the satisfaction to state, that our 
friends Solomon and Susan Lukens, of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, haye offered their services in 
‘this responsible station ; and having obtained from 
‘the Monthly Meeting of London Grove, to which 
they belong, a certificate of sympathy and concur- 
rence with their prospect, the offer has been accept- 
ed by the committee; and they are expected, in 
the early part of next month, to leave their com- 
fortable home in East Fallowfield, and set out for 
their lonely habitation on the borders of the Alle- 
gany. It is devoutly to be hoped, that this sacrifice 
of the comforts of a long settled country, and sub- 
mission to the privations inseparable from a resi- 
dence among the partially civilized aborigines of 
our land, may be promotive of lasting advantage to 
an oppressed and injured race, and of solid satisfac- 
tion to themselves. 





Perhaps some fastidious republicans may con- 
sider the address of our Irish Friends to Queen 
Victoria, which we insert in the present number, as 
too redolent of the spirit of adulation to suit the 
proverbial plainness of Quakerism. It may, how- 
ever, be remembered, that the Society of Friends, 
from their rise to the present time, have been ac- 
customed to embrace opportunities, when they 
were afforded by measures or events of public 
notoriety, of bringing into the view of their rulers 
their fidelity to the governments under which they 
were placed ; and their willingness to encourage 
such proceedings as are calculated to promote peace 





on earth, and good will among individuals ang 
nations. 





The circumstance, noted in one of our columns, 


of two respectable coloured men being arrested, 
fined and imprisoned, under authority of law, for no 
offence, unless visiting a sick parent may be deemed 
one, furnishes a renewed evidence of the cruel pre- 
judice indulged in some parts of our land, against 
an inoffensive race ; and suggests the consideration 
whether such laws ought to be permitted to work 
their mischievous purposes without having their 


validity subjected to a legal investigation. In the 
articles of confederation, it was provided that the 
*¢ free inhabitants of these states shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of free citizens in 
the several states.”’? In the congress of 1778, a mo- 
tion was made to insert in this article the word 
white, so as to limit the provision to free «white in- 
habitants. But the motion was negatived by an 
overwhelming majority. In the federal constitu. 
tion of 1787, a provision of the same import was 
adopted, with a slight change in the phraseology. 
“ The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states.” Art. 4, Sec. 2. According to Chancellor 
Kent, this provision “applies to natural born, or 
duly naturalized citizens ; and if they remove from 
one state to another, they are entitled to the privi- 
leges that persons of the same description are entitled 
to in the state to which the removal is made, and 
to no other. Now, the free blacks who were born, 
or are resident in Maryland, have the right to re- 
main there; and consequently those who go there 
from other states, have also the right to continue 
there. 


‘The proposed Constitution of the new state of 
Missouri required the Legislature to pass such laws 
as might be necessary ‘to prevent free negroes and 
mulattoes from coming to settle in the state, under 
any pe whatever.’ ” 

‘The Constitution being submitted to Congre 
the article excluding coloured citizens, was deem 
by the House of Representatives a violation of the 
national compact, and that body refused to receive 
Missouri into the Union. A compromise was at 
last agreed to, and Congress admitted Missouri on 
the express condition that the offensive clause in 
her Constitution should never authorize oo be by 
which any citizen of any of the States should be ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment of any of the privileges 
and immunities to which such citizen is entitled by 
the Constitution of the United States ; and that the 
Legislature of Missouri should, by a solemn Act, 
declare their assent to this condition. The Legis 
lature passed the Act required, and thereupon the 
State became a member of the Union,”* 


Hence it appears, that the Maryland act, under 
which the proceedings in question took place, is 
palpably unconstitutional. 





*See Jay’s Inquiry. 
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Diep,—Of consumption, at his residence, near 
Rheatown, Greene Co., Tenn., on the 16th of Fifth 
month last, Joun Marsnatt, in the 51st year of his 
age, a valuable Elder of New Hope Monthly Meet- 
ing. The decease of this dear Friend, is felt to be 
a sore bereavement by thuse who best knew him, 
and amongst whom he so usefully acted. But shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right? 

——, At his residence in Waynesville, Ohio, on 
the 8th of last month, James Smitu, a member of 
Miami Monthly Meeting, in the 57th year of his 
age. He bore his sufferings with Christian patience, 
and resignation to the Divine will, expressing that 
it was not by any righteousness of his own he ex- 

ted salvation, but by the mercy of God, through 
aith in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


—, At the same place, on the 12th ult., of 
typhoid fever, Catvin Hap wey, in the 24th year of 
his age. His relatives and friends mourn the loss 
of one, who, by his orderly and consistent course of 
life, had endeared himself to them. 


——, At her residence in Rush County, Indiana, 
on the 13thof Fifth month last, of congestion of the 
brain, Susan, wife of William W. Thornburgh, 
daughter of Silas Small, of Carteret County, N. C., 
in the 30th year of her age. 


—, In Rollin, Lenawee County, Michigan, on 
the morning of the 18th ult., Lovisa, wife of Ansel 
Rogers, in the 39th year of her age, a member and 
overseer in Adrian Monthly Meeting. In the re- 
moval of this beloved friend, her family mourn 
their irreparable loss, yet not as they who have no 
hope. Having in early life been strengthened to 
submit to the influence of Divine Grace, she expe- 
rienced a growth in the Truth, and evinced to those 
who witnessed her peaceful close, that our loss was 
her everlasting gain. 


—, At Clarksville, Ohio, on the 25th ult., 
CuirrorpD H., son of Calvin Carpenter, deceased, 
late of Cincinnati, aged 12 years. 


At her residence, near Rochester, N. Y., 
on the 11th of Seventh month last, in the 50th year 
of her age, Marcaret, wife of Joseph Coning, a 
member of Rochester Meeting. is beloved 
friend was summoned from life at a moment when 
death was unlooked for. She had been suffering 
from an affection of the heart, for a number of 
years. A few moments previous to her decease, 
she was engaged in cheerful conversation. Thus is 
given a striking instance of the shortsightedness of 
man, and of the necessity of being prepared to 
meet the final change, so as to enter into that rest 
prepared for the righteous, 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The semi-annual examination will commence on 
Second day, the 10th inst., at 84 o’clock, A. M., 
and close on the next Fourth day morning. 

Copies of the Order of Examination may be ob- 
tained at this office. 

9th mo., 1849, 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
By & pamphlet which the editor has recently 
received from one of his correspondents, it ap- 
pears that in 8th month, 1830, several hundred 


at Boston, in consequence of an invitation which 
had been issued by some teachers and others who 
were particularly interested in the subject of 
education. The individuals there convened, were 
from at least eleven different States, and they 
then formed an association, and assumed the title 
prefixed to this article. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the Institute 
was held at Montpelier, in Vermont, on the 14th, 
15th and 16th of last month,* and from an ae- 
count of the object and plan of the Association, 
prepared by their president, George B. Emerson, 
the following extracts are made. 


The leading object of the American Institute 
of Instruction is to promote the cause of popular 
education, by diffusing useful knowledge in regard 
to it. The members met originally, and they 
have continued to meet, for the purpose of ele- 
vating the character of instruction, of widening 
its sphere, of ascertaining more clearly what 
should be its objects, and of perfecting its me- 
thods; for the purpose of raising the teacher, b 
making him feel how high and noble is the oak 
in which he is engaged; how extensive and 
thorough must be his preparation, and how entire 
his devotion ; for the purpose of making more 
apparent to our fellow-citizens the absolute im- 
portance of education to the existence and con- 
tinuance of our free institutions, and to the ad- 
vancement of our race; and thence the duty of 
improving our schools, especially our Common 
Schools. They have met, and they continue to 
meet, to compare observations and opinions, and 
to contribute the experience of each to a common 
stock for the benefit of all. In short, they meet 
to quicken to a warmer glow the fire in their own 
breasts, and to kindle it as far as possible in the 
breasts of others. 

The Institute has continued to meet annually, 
holding a session of three or four days, and hear- 
ing from twelve to seventeen lectures, each year. 
It has enlisted in its service many of the ablest 
and most distinguished friends of education ; and, 
at its annual meetings, it has had lectures, re- 
ports, and discussions upon most of the subjects 
of interest to the practical teacher, and to the 
community as acted on by him. Many of these 
reports and lectures, delivered by men eminent in 
their respective professions, and by skilful teach- 
ers, upon subjects with which they were most 
familiar, are published, and form a body of 
science, thought, and practical wisdom, unsur- 
oo we think, by any series of works in the 
anguage on the subject of education. 

lt has had lectures and discussions, and has 





*In 8th month, 1848, the meeting was held at Ban- 
gor, in Maine. 

t The meeting at Bangor was the nineteenth, and the 
volume containing the lectures delivered there is the 


— most of whom were teachers, assembled ' nineteenth of the series. 
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published prize essays and reports, by men tho- 
roughly versed in the subjects, upon the construc- 
tion, arrangement, furnishing, warming, ven- 
tilating, and apparatus of school houses and 
school rooms ; and has done something, we trust, 
towards the vast improvements, in all these par- 
ticulars, which have within a few years been 
made. 

We have had lectures upon visible illustrations ; 
upon the classification of a school, and the ma- 
ees of recitations; upon school systems 
and school discipline ; on the importance of reform 
and on the danger of innovation ; on securing the 
attention, on cultivating the affections, and on 
forming the taste; on the importance of educa- 
tion to a republic, and on our systems of Common 
Schools; on the duties of committee-men, in re- 
lation to them; on the duties of parents, and on 
the duties of men of influence, to visit, examine, 
and oversee them; on the education of teachers ; 
on the duties of teachers; on the responsibilities 
of teachers; on the claims, on the hardships, and 
on the dangers of teachers ; on the dignity of the 
teacher’s office; on his social influence ; on his 
political influence ; on the encouragement given 
to him, and on the complaints made against him; 
and on the beau-ideal of a perfect teacher. 

From these lectures, from the discussions 
which have annually taken place, from the free 
interchange of opinion, and from the acquain- 
tance we have formed with each other’s feelings 
and character, we think we have derived substan- 
tial benefits. We think we have been getting 
higher views, and deeper and more earnest con- 
victions of the extent and importance of the 
teacher’s work, of the objects at which he should 
aim, and the motives by which he should be in- 
fluenced. 


The following closing paragraphs are apparently 
designed as an address, on behalf of the Institute, 
to those of their fellow citizens who are engaged 
in the business of giving instruction to youth. 


Come then, teachers, and endeavour to learn 
with us how to educate ourselves, that we may 
help to educate God’s children to understand His 
laws, and be the ministers of His will; to dis- 
cover, apply and oBEY the laws under which He 
has placed his universe. Let us endeavour to 
learn to fill ourselves with knowledge, that we 
may be able to dispel ignorance ; to understand 
the laws of mind, that we may act upon the 
mind; to apprehend aright the truths of science, 
that we may present them aright to the ardent 
and inquiring mind of the child; to study his 
moral nature and train our own, that we may 
overcome his rising, angry, and fierce passions by 
our kindness; prevent his falsehood by our 
truthfulness ; overcome his stubbornness by our 

tient forbearance ; his distrust by our confi- 
ath his fear and his enmity by our love; in 
one word—his evil by our abundant good. 


The world rings with the harsh and horrid 
sounds of war. Let us do what we can to raise 
up a generation of lovers of peace, by filling 
souls with peace, in the spirit of Him whose 
blessing was peace—in the spirit of the God of 


The happiness of thousands of homes is sacri- 
ficed to the demon of intemperance and inordi- 
nate desires. Let us learn and let us teach to 
be temperate in all things. Let us show, by 
precept, and a thousand times more by our ex- 
ample, the great lesson of self-control; that he 
that ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city. 

The fair face of this beautiful earth is de. 
formed by the fierce struggles that are going on 
upon its surface for power and wealth ; each one, 
among millions, clutching ravenously, and hold- 
ing desperately, whatever he can reach. Let us 
do what we can—we may each do something— 
we may each do much, with every one of those 
placed within our influence, to supplant or pre- 
vent the growth of these selfish passions, by 
awakening the soul to the love of the true and 
the beautiful in the creation; to a perception of 
the loveliness of charity, and the greatness of 
humility and self-denial, by endeavouring to sub- 
stitute the spirit of co-operation for that of com- 
petition; the ambition of helping one another 
for the emulation of surpassing one another. 

We have come here, then, because we think 
this work of education is one of the best and 
noblest in which men can be engaged; and we 
have come to ask you to aid us in it, to listen to 
our lectures, to share in our discussions, to add 
your experience to ours, to correct us if you 
think us wrong, to help us if you find us right. 





ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN 


From the Religious Society of Friends in Ireland, on 
the occasion of her visit to that part of her dom- 
nions. 

To Vicrorra, Queen of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the domi- 
nions thereunto belonging : 


May IT PLEASE THE QUEEN,—We, the under- 
signed, representing the Religious Society of 
Friends in Ireland, gratefully accept the privi- 
lege granted to us of access to thy Royal pre- 
sence, and in the name and on behalf of that 
portion of thy subjects, we do in all sincerity 
offer to thee, as the Sovereign of these realms, 
the assurance of our dutiful and loyal attachment 
to thy person and government. Permit us also, 
to offer to thee, and to thy illustrious consort, 
our respectful and cordial welcome to the Irish 
shore, and our heartfelt desires for the welfare 
and preservation of yourselves and of every 
branch of the Royal family. mee 

Although restrained by our religious principles 
from uniting in some of the public demonstra- 
tions of joy around us, yet we participate with 
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our fellow-countrymen in the satisfaction afforded 
by this, the first visit of our beloved Sovereign. 
ay it please Divine Providence to make her the 
harbinger of good to this afflicted land. Thy 
sympathy and commiseration for thy suffering 
le, ae been evinced by repeated acts of 
Foiness and benevolence during the season of 
famine and distress with which this country has 
been visited, and we would gladly hope that the 
desire of thy heart may be mercifully granted, in 
thy being even now permitted to witness the 
dawning of a brighter day on this part of thy 
dominions. 

We are sensible of the privilege we enjoy in 
the protection of a government administered 
under thy gentle sway ; and regard it as a cause 
of reverent gratitude to the Most High, that the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty, withheld 
in a great measure from our early predecessors in 
religious profession, are so largely enjoyed by us 
in common with all classes of our fellow-subjects ; 
and especially do we feel it incumbent on us to 
cherish a thankful sense of these blessings, and of 
their kindred benefits of domestic peace and social 
order, when we behold in neighbouring nations 
commotion and bloodshed, the bitter fruits of an 
imperfect recognition, both by rulers and people, 
of the true principles of civil and religious liberty, 
which are none other than those developed in the 

1 of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
ha on earnest desire and prayer, that it may 
please Him who ruleth in the kingdoms of men, 
yet more to honour thee in making thy govern- 
ment an example and an arbiter of peace to other 
nations—that His wisdom may dignify thee and 
thy counsellors, and be the stability of thy 
throne—and that being preserved through His 
grace from taking up thy rest in the unsatisfying 
enjoyments of this fading world, He may, at the 
termination of thy earthly course, be thy portion 
for ever. 

Signed, by authority and on behalf of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Ireland, at a meeting held in 
Dublin, the 4th of Eighth month, 1849, 


THOMAS BEWLEY, 
HENRY RUSSELL, 
FRANCIS DAVIS, JUNR. 
WILLIAM MALONE, 
ROBERT CHAPMAN, 
WILLIAM PILLAR, 
JOSHUA HARVEY, 
JOSEPH BEWLEY, 
THOMAS WHITE JACOB, JOHN ABELL, 

THOMAS THACKER PIM, JOSHUA WM. STRANGMAN, 


The foregoing address was presented to the 
Queen on the ne, at Dublin Castle, on the 
8th of Eighth month, 1849, by a deputation of 
twelve friends, viz :—Joseph Bewley, Thomas 
Harvey, James Christy, Joshua W. Strangman, 
Thomas T. Pim, Joshua Harvey, M. D., Thomas 
W. Jacob, Jonathan Pim, debe Abell, Henry 
_s Thomas Bewley and Francis Davis, 


HENRY 0’ NEILL, 
SAMUEL BEWLEY, 
JONATHAN PIM, 
THOMAS PIM, 
NATHANIEL WILLIAMS, 
JAMES CHRISTY, 
THOMAS HARVEY, 
WILLIAM DOYLE, 


The Queen's Reply. 

The assurance of the dutiful and loyal attach- 
ment of the Society of Friends in Ireland to my 
person and government is very gratifying to me, 
and I sincerely thank you for your warm and 
affectionate desires for the welfare and happiness 
of myself and of every branch of my family. 

I heartily join in your prayer for the removal 
of those severe sufferings, in the mitigation of 
which the Society of Friends has, with charac- 
teristic benevolence, taken so active a part: and 
I trust that your anticipation of the commence- 
ment of a brighter day for this portion of my 
dominions may, by God’s blessing, be fully 
realized. 





THE TARIFF OF CONSCIENCE. 
Free Trade in Slave Produce Considered, 
A DIALOGUE. 
(Continued from page 795.) 


Consumer.—If your scheme were ever so prac- 
ticable, I do not think it would be expedient. 
By refusing to buy slave-produce, you impoverish 
the slaveholder, and deprive him of the means of 
making his slaves comfortable. Such a prin- 
ciple, extensively carried out, might even deprive 
the slaves of their means of subsistence. 

Albstainer.—I have no fear of any such catas- 
trophe. The fertility of most slave countries is 
proverbial, and forms indeed their great attrac- 
tion to the slaveholder. It is a complaint fre- 
quently brought against free negroes that they 
prefer the cultivation of their own provision 
grounds to that of their masters’ fields, doubtless 
because the former presents an easier or more re- 
munerative means of livelihood. So attached 
are the negroes in the West Indies to their little 
plots, that some of them have been heard to say 
that they would rather have gardens and no 
wages, than high wages without gardens! If the 
slaveholder had not full employment for all his 
slaves, he would at any rate have no inducement 
to purchase more; and if he did not actually 
emancipate the surplus, he would have a strong 
inducement to divide a portion of his unproduc- 
tive estate into provision grounds, and allow his 
people to raise yams and plaintains for them- 
selves, when their services were not required for 
other purposes. In either case the negroes 
would be gainers by the change, for it is but sel- 
dom they obtain more from their masters than 
the most meagre subsistence that will maintain 
them in working condition. 

C.—It seems to me that your object is good, 
but you do not go about it in the right way. 
Instead of keeping ourselves at a distance from 
the Spaniards and Brazilians, and refusing to 
trade with them, it would be better to cultivate 
their acquaintance, and treat them with kindness 
and generosity. After we had in this manner 
won their confidence, they would be far more 
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likely to listen to our counsel, and relax their 
hold on the victims of their avarice. 

Al.— Undoubtedly the slaveholder, like all 
other delinquents, should be dealt with in the 
spirit of Christian charity, but while approaching 
him with kindness, we must carefully avoid being 
partakers in his sin. It will be readily per- 
ceived that so long as we consume slave-produce, 
the slave is toiling and suffering for us! It has 
been calculated that every seven families employ 
at least one slave, The sincerity of our protest 
— any wickedness may well be questioned 
while we share the spoils! The Cotton Trade is 
a case in point. We have long been accustomed 
to denounce American slavery, yet have gone on 
increasing our purchases of slave cotton. The 
Americans, looking more to our deeds than to 
our words, have increased the number of their 
slaves in a corresponding ratio. How then can 
we look for the very opposite result from our 
trade with the Spanish and Brazilian slave- 
holders ? 

C.—I am still of opinion that a comprehensive 
view of the subject would lead to another mode 
of grappling with slavery. It strikes me that 
the free-labour movement argues a want of faith 
in the moral government of the world. If ho- 
nesty be the best policy, free-labour must be pre- 
ferable to slave-labour, and will prove itself so 
in the long run. But by establishing a system 
of exclusive dealing, and thus extending to free- 
labour the protection of an artificial preference, 
you damage the great experiment which is to 

rove its superiority. You withdraw the free- 

bour planter from that healthful stimulus of 
competition, which, by inducing him to economise 
his resources, would enable Sime eventually to 
drive the slaveholder out of’ the market. For 
instance, in the article of cotton, let British colo- 
nists and other free cultivators be encouraged to 
produce it, but give them no expectation that 
their crop will command a preference until they 
can raise it cheaper or better than the slaveholder. 
Instead of keeping the free article distinct, let it 
be sold in the open market, and used indiscrimi- 
nately with other cotton, the cultivator depending 
for his reward on the increased quantity or im- 
= quality which the superiority of free- 

ur would enable him to produce. 

A.—This objection sounds plausible enough, 
but when closely examined, I believe it will not 
stand. If virtue were so attractive as to draw 
all men after her, our gaols and penitentiaries 
might be safely levelled with the ground. And 
yet honesty is truly the best policy, though it 
may not always bring us the most gold. The 
labour market, like all others, is governed 
by the laws of supply and demand. Other 
things being equal, where free-labour is more 
plentiful than slave-labour, it is cheaper ; 
where scarcer, it is doubtless dearer. But it 
must be borne in mind that the slave-planter has 
the most complete command over the people he 


employs. It may be 
bourer, under the sienles of wages, will work a 
better day’s work of eight hours than the slave. 
But you cannot expect the former to work 18 
hours a day, on a sugar estate, as a slave is com. 
pelled to do in crop time, for months together. You 
cannot expect a freeman to work himself to death 
for wages, as the slave too often does for fear of the 
lash! Some cold-blooded planters have proved, 
it is said, to their own satisfaction, that the 
cheapest way of working an estate is to “use 
up” the negroes by hard driving, and buy more! 


















resumed that a free |g. 


A writer of no mean authority* has come to 


the conclusion, on grounds purely scientific, that 
Cuba and the northern provinces of Brazil enjoy 
advantages of temperature for sugar cultivation 
not possessed by the British West Indies, What- 
ever be the cause, it is clear that the average cost of 
raising sugar is dearer in Jamaica than in Cuba, at 
the present time ; and if even it were otherwise, 
I hold it to be quite legitimate that the moral 
sense of Great 
labour merchandise of every kind the protection 
of a preference. You say the free-labour planter 
ought to be encouraged to cultivate cotton, but 
how can this encouragement be given except by 
a special call for his produce, and how can a 
special call be expressed, if, by mixing the blood- 
stained and the free, the shopkeeper and the 
public are precluded from discriminating? The 
cotton planters of America have always been 
open to the competition of the British colonies, 
several of which are well adapted for this article, 
yet so far from the slaveholder being driven out 
of the market, he has almost a monopoly of it. 


ritain should extend to free- 


Why then wait for unaided competition to do that 


hereafter, which it has hitherto failed to accom- 
plish ? 


The “ exclusive dealing” recommended is only 
that which is practised with approval in other 
instances. What would be thought of the man 
who declaimed against robbery, yet shared the 
plunder, or who denounced smuggling and dealt 
in contraband? The slaveholders themselves 
perceive our inconsistency. In a pamphlet on 
“Slavery and the Slave Trade,” by Stephen 
Cave, Esq, barrister-at-law, occurs the following 

sage :— 

. When the writer was at Santa Cruz, in 1847, 
before the emancipation of the slaves there, an 
English proprietor, of whom there were many in 
the island, said to him, ‘ Several of us who have 
bought slaves since Lord Brougham’s Act [6 and 
7 Victoria, c. 98, which makes it felonious 
British subjects to purchase slave property even 
in foreign countries] have net dared to put our 
noses outside the island, but I suppose that after 
the bill of last year [the Sugar Act of 1846,] 
we may safely go to England, for the receiver 
surely cannot indict the thief.” 

C.—If the free-labour principle were ever 80 





* Edinburgh Review, April 1849, page 339. 
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it clashes with another of still wider appli- 
cation, and which I hold to be indispensable to 
the happiness of mankind. [I allude to the car- 
dinal principle of Free Trade, which gives every 
man a right to buy in the cheapest market and 
sell in the dearest. 

A.—It is not my intention either to assail or 
defend the great maxim of free trade, but until 
you can show that there ought to be free trade 
in stolen , Lam prepared to maintain that 
it has nothing to do with the question. Let us 
su a case in point. I am in want of a 
house, and advertise for tenders. Several are 
sent in, and one is much lower than the rest. 
But I happen to know that the builder, who 
makes the offer, steals the timber out of Lord 
B.’s forest. Should I be justified in acceptin 
it? Or would the case be mended if the builder 
paid for the timber, and kept back the wages, 
that is, stole the labour of his men? Such is 
the fact with slave-grown sugar. The planter 
may pay the rent of the land that grows it; the 
mill that grinds it may have been honestly ob- 
tained ; but the manual labour, which gives 
value to the whole, is stolen from the negro. 
What the planter has obtained by robbery, he 
can haye no right to sell, and what he has no 
right to sell, I can have no right to buy. But 
this is putting the case in the mildest form. The 
slaveholder is no common burglar or highwayman. 
It is not merely property he steals—it is not 
merely labour—he steals men. The negro has 
committed no crime, but because his skin is dark 
he is enslaved. He marries a wife, and she 
brings him children. His master wants money, 
or perhaps dies. The family are placed upon 
the auction-block, handled like cattle, knocked 
off to the highest bidders, and separated, perhaps 
hundreds of miles, for life. Nor is the worst 
yet told. “Slavery,” as John Wesley rightly 
expresses it, “is the sum of all villainies.” The 
slaveholder not only pursues his victim in this 
life, but would place him under ban in the world 
tocome! He makes it penal to teach a slave to 
read, and throws a man into prison for giving 
him a Bible! Shall the Christians of Great 
Britain freight their vessels with his wares, be- 
cause they cannot find a cheaper market? Shall 
we make ourselves the accomplices of the slave- 
holder by furnishing him with the grand motive 
to his crimes—money ? 

The political economy which would enact free 
trade in slave produce is passing strange. Labour 
is the poor man’s merchandize. Abstractedly, 
every man may have a right to buy in the 
cheapest, and sell in the dearest market; but if 
the Englishman, by buying his merchandise in 
the cheapest market, prevents the negro from 
va tee in the dearest, or, indeed, from selling 
it at all, the least that can be said of the transac- 


fe is that a good principle has been misapplied. 


litical economists are pre to ride free 
€, roughshod, over the dearest interests of 
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onr race, we appeal to the political economy of 
the gospel, and deny their right. If human law 
allow of such procedure, we carry our objection 
to that high court of equity, which is presided 
over by an enlightened conscience—we appeal to 
the chancery of Heaven, whose injunctions are 
embodied in that book which says, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them.” 
(To be continued.) 





RELIGION AMONG THE INDIANS. 
Amongst the many instances which might be 


mentioned, a particular one appeared, some years 
ago, in these parts, through the effectual work- 


g | ings of grace, on a number of our neighbouring 


Indians. These people were very earnest for the 
promotion of piety among themselves, which 
they apprehended to be the effect of an inward 
work, whereby the heart became changed from 
bad to good. When they were solicited to join 
the other Indians in the war against the English, 
they absolutely refused, whatever might be the 
consequence to themselves, even if the fightin 

Indians should make slaves, or as they inprenel 
it, negroes uf them, rendering this reason for it, 
That when God made men, he did not intend 
they should hurt or kill one another. Upon being 
farther conversed with, in respect to their reli- 
gious prospect, he who had been the principal in- 
strument in raising them to a sense of food, gave 
in substance, the following accounts. That being 
by a particular providence brought under difficul- 
ty and sorrow, he was led into a deep considera- 
tion of the state of things in the world, when 
seeing the folly and wickedness which prevailed 
amongst men, his sorrows increased. Neverthe- 
less, being impressed with a belief that there was 
a great power, who had created all things, his 
mind was turned from beholding this lower world, 
to look towards him who had created it, and 
strong desires were begot in his heart for a fur- 
ther knowledge of his Creator. He was then 
made sensible, that evil not only prevailed in the 
world, but that he himself partook much of its 
baneful influence, and he at last found that his 
own heart was bad and hard. Upon this, great 
dejection and trouble seized his mind, with an 
inquiry, What would become of his soul? In 
this situation he cried unto that powerful Being 
who he was sensible had made the heart of man ; 
and after a long time of sorrow and perseverance 
in seeking for help, God was pleased to reveal 
himself to his mind, and to put his goodness in 
his heart :—He found he was, as he expressed it, 
raised above himself and above the world, and 
felt that his heart had -undergone some great 
change; the hardness and badness he had so long 
groaned under, were taken away, it was now be- 
come soft and good; he found so much love to 
prevail in it, to all men, that he thought he could 
bear with their revilings and abuses without re- 
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sentment, appearing sensible that as the hearts 
of all men were bad and hard, till God made 
them good, the ill usage he received from them, 
r ed from the same evil seed under which 
e himself had so long groaned. This sense of 
the corruption of the Same heart, accompanied 
with a constant application to his Maker, to take 
away the badness and hardness of the heart, and 
make it soft and good, was what he called reli- 
gion; and what, upon feeling the power of God 
to his comfort in his heart, he was concerned to 
exhort his brethren to seek the experience of, in 
themselves. And farther said, that under this 
dispensation he was made sensible that the spirit of 
religion, was a spirit of love, whichled those who 
obeyed it, into love to all men; but that men not 
keeping to this spirit of love, an opposite spirit 
t entrance in their hearts; that it was from 
an, that arose all those disorders which so 
much prevail amongst men. That he was also 
sensible there was still an evil spirit labouring to 
get the mastery in his heart, in opposition to the 
ospel spirit ; but that those who had been visited 
. a power from God, and were obedient to the 
degree of light and love, he was pleased to favour 
them with, would be more and more strengthened 
and established therein. He had also a prospect 
of the necessity of that baptism of spirit and fire 
which the scriptures and the experience of the 
faithful, in all ages, have testified every true dis- 
ciple of Christ must undergo; whereby, through 
mortification, and death to self, the root of sin is 
destroyed. This he described by the prospect he 
had of something like as an outward fire would 
be to the natural body; which he must pass 
through in order to attain to that purity of heart 
he desired to attain. He farther observed, that 
whilst he was anxiously beholding this fire, he 
saw a very small path close to the fire, by walk- 
ing in which, he might go round the fire, and the 
painful trial be avoided.—This he understood to 
represent the way by which those who were 
esteemed wise had found means to avoid that pro- 
bation they ought to have passed through, and 
et retained a name amongst men, as though they 
had been purified by it. Thus this Indian, un- 
taught by books, and unlearned in what is called 
divinity, explained the mystery of godliness in a 
plain and sensible manner, and in that child-like 
simplicity, which our Saviour recommends as the 
badge of acceptance with God. This is the wis- 
dom which, on account of its plainness and sim- 
plicity, has in all ages been hid from the wise and 
dent, and revealed only to babes, who in 
Soa sincerity of heart look solely to God in 
their distress.—.4. Benezet. 





TURNING LOOSE. 


“Here we have presented evidences which we 
think are entitled to consideration, that we may 
not hope for aid in this emancipation movement 
from the South—that they will bar their gates 


against our slaves, and we must, if we emanci- 
pate them at all, keep them in our midst or send 
them to Liberia. The scheme of colonization jn 
Liberia, says the JVational Era, will certainly 
prove a failure. Is there a man in Kentucky 
who is willing to turn loose upon the State two 
hundred thousand free negroes? Look at it as 
we will, that is the true and only question.” — 
Frankfort Commonwealth. 

Is there a man in Kentucky who does not see 
that there is more danger in turning loose two 
hundred slaves than the same number of free 
negroes? It is amusing to hear the opponents of 
emancipation talking all the while as if their 
slaves were shut up in a menagerie, or going 
about handcuffed, yoked in a team, or tethered. 
Why, the slaves have been turned loose in Ken- 
tucky from the time when the forest first echoed 
the crack of old Boone’s rifle; they are running 
at large every day. Suppose them free, instead 
of bond, where would be the difference? What 
harm could happen? Vow, they feel a sense of 
wrong and degradation, and, being “ turned loose” 
all the while, may be tempted at times to acts of 
revenge; and they will not work unless looked 
after. Then, being free, they would have no 
wrong to complain of, no motive to revenge, but 
the strongest motive in the world to work well, 
without overseership—that is, the necessity of 
supporting themselves. 

“Turn loose upon the State two hundred thou- 
sand free negroes!” This is an unfair presenta- 
tion of the question. Two hundred thousand 
men are “turned loose” upon the State of Ken- 
tucky, with all the ignorance, and degradation, 
and dangerous passions engendered by slavery: 
the question is, not whether you will turn them 
loose, but whether you will continue them slaves, 
and therefore hostile to the State, or make them 
men, and thereby convert them into friends. 

National Era. 





CHRISTIANITY IN TURKEY. 


Rev. H. O. Dwight, who has recently returned 
to the United States, speaks in gratifying terms 
of the progress of the Gospel in Turkey. When 
he first went to Constantinople, some years since, 
the enemies of Christianity were found every 
where, and its friends were regarded with distrust 
and hatred. Now, the religion of the Bible is 
not only tolerated, but it is actually protected by 
the Sultan! The influence of the foreign ambas- 
sadors has been successfully exerted in behalf of 
the missions, and has done much to allay Turk- 
ish prejudice; English, German and French resi- 
dents show the most friendly spirit to the mis- 
sionaries. A few years since, female education 
was unknown in Turkey. Now the mission has 
a flourishing Female Seminary, and there are 
quite a number of other female schools.—Amer'- 
can Missionary. 
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AMERICAN MECHANICS ABROAD. 


We have from time to time recorded the pro- 
of the great railroad which the Emperor of 
Ca is constructing for the purpose of connect- 
ing Moscow with St. Petersburgh. It has been 
carried on entirely by American Mechanics, and 
the Chief Engineer, Major Whistler, was a citizen 
of the United States. His death, a few months 
bas caused the necessity for a new chief, and 
rig stated that the office has been tendered to 
Major T. 8. Brown, of the New York and Erie 
railroad. The proffer comes through the Russian 
Minister, and has been accepted under certain 
conditions. The road is 420 miles long, and it is 
estimated will cost $40,000,000. All the ap- 
intments are of the completest and most dura- 
ble character, and it is expected that the distance 
will be regularly travelled in 12 hours. The road 
is graded all the way, 400 feet wide, and on this 
a double five feet track is laid. Concerning the 
personnel of the road, a writer in the railroad 
Journal says: | 

An American house—Messrs. Harrison, Wi- 
nans & Eastwick, of this city—has the contract 
for the equipment of this road, and they have 
already supplied it with 162 locomotive engines, 
averaging 25 tons weight, 72 passenger cars, 
2,580 freight cars, two Imperial saloon carriages, 
capable each of carrying the Imperial Court of 
Russia. 

The Imperial saloon carriages are of 80 feet in 
length and 9} feet in width, having double trucks, 
with 16 wheels under each. They are finished 
into five different compartments, the imperial 
mansion in the centre, 25 feet in length, fitted up 
with every luxury for sitting or reclining, and 
with every comfort in every part of it that the 
most ingenious mind can devise, or the most re- 
fined taste can desire. Spacious platforms are pro- 
vided in the front and rear. The whole cost of 
them exceeds $15,000 each! 

The depots at each terminus, and the station 
houses and engine houses along the line, are on a 
plan uniform throughout, and on a scale equally 
imposing. Fuel and water stations are placed at 
suitable points. Engine houses are provided at 
the distance of fifty miles apart, built of the most 
substantial masonry, of circular form, 180 feet in 
diameter, surmounted with a dome, containing 
stalls for 22 engines each. Engines are to run 
from one engine house to another only under one 
heat, and are run back and forth from station to 
station, so that they are kept constantly in charge 
of the same persons. Repair shops are attached 
to every engine house, furnished with every tool 
or implement that the wants of the road can re- 
_ quire. 

Engine drivers have to go through the appro- 
priate training before they are allowed to take 
cl of an engine, and every arrangement pro- 
vid : that skill, experience or ingenuity can de- 
mand. 
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The equipments have been built in Russia, in 
shops prepared by the contractors, and supplied 
by them with Russian labour. The whole con- 
tract with Messrs. Harrison, Winans & Eastwick, 
has amounted to between four and five millions 
of dollars. They engaged to instruct a suitable 
number of Russian mechanics to take charge of 
engines when completed.—Vorth American and 
U.S. Gazette. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF W. LAW. 


Love humility in all its instances, practise it in 
all its parts, for it is the noblest state of the soul 
of man ; it will set his heart and affections right 
towards God, and fill you with every temper that 
is tender and affectionate towards men. 

Let every day be a day of humility; conde- 
scend to all the weaknesses of your fellow crea- 
tures, cover their frailties, love their excellencies, 
encourage their virtues, relieve their wants, re- 
joice in their prosperities, compassionate their dis- 
tress, overlook their unkindness, forgive their 
malice, be a servant of servants, and condescend 
to do the lowest offices for the lowest of mankind. 

No precept of the gospel supposes man to have 
any power of his own to affect it, or calls you to 
any natural ability or wisdom of your own to 
comply with it. Christ and his apostles taught 
nothing but death and denial to all self, and 
the impossibility of having any one divine 
temper, but through faith and hope of a new na- 
ture, not “born of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 

When the Spirit of Christ is the spirit that 
ruleth in you, there will be no hard sayings in 
the Gospel; but all that the heavenly Christ 
taught in the flesh, will be meat and drink to you, 
and you will have no joy but in walking as He 
walked, in saying, loving and doing that which 
He said, loved and did. 





“SWEET IS THE BREATH OF OPENING MORN.” 


Sweet is the breath of opening morn, 
And sweet the song of “ early bird,” 
When from each tree and blossom’d thorn, 
The soul of melody is stirred. 


And fair the unrivalled hues that spread, 
Around the parting ray of even, 

In light fantastic shapes, and shed 
On things of earth, the tints of heaven. 


But sweeter is the voice that speaks, 
In comfort to the mourner’s breast, 

And lovelier far the beam that breaks 
Around his twilight hour of rest; 


That points him to that region bright, 
Unmarred by sin, undimmed by tears, 
Where purest joy and cloudless light 
Shall fill th’ eternal round of years, 
And angel harps be tuned to raise 
The ceaseless song of holiest praise. 
Maria Foz. 
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WRITTEN IN THE CARRIAGE, BETWEEN MILLE AND 
HERFORD. 


Man has nought but what is given, 
By the bounteous Lord above ; 

Nought but what he owes to heaven, 
Source of wisdom, power and love. 


























Sharers in one common nature, 
Erring wanderers day by day; 

Shall a guilty, fallen creature, 
Harshly judge its kandred clay ? 























Be it, Lord, by Thee forbidden; 
Rather lead our souls to trace 

All the wouders that are hidden 
In thy covenant of grace. 


























Love, surpassing all expression, 
Still in every age the same; 
Mercy, covering all transgression 

In a dying Saviour’s name. 




















Ihid. 

















SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropr.—By the steamer Caledonia we have 














cholera in Liverpool during the previous week were 
stated at 412. 
ported, on the 14th, 1091 cases, 434 deaths; 15th, 
877 cases, 354 deaths ; 16th, 793 cases, 364 deaths. 
An explosion of fire damp took place in a coal pit 
at Aberdare, South Wales, on t 
supposed to have destroyed nearly 105 lives, there 
being that number of ems in the pit, of whom 
very few were rescued. It is said that an instru- 
ment called the Sonometer, intended to be used in 




































































curacy the amount of hearing possessed by the 








geon. Henry Colman, a distinguished 
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of Tenth month next. 
put an end to, both in Paris and Berlin. 

The Papal Commissioners at Rome have an- 
nulled all the laws of the Republic, and dismissed 
all officers who served under that government. 
They have also placed the paper money of the Re- 
public at a discount of 35 per cent., to the great 
annoyance of the people, who have very little 
other money among them. The prisons are said to 
be crowded with persons of all ages and both sexes, 
and more are arrested daily. It is evident that 
nothing but the presence of the French troops 

revents an imsurrection. The band of Gari- 

ldi appears’'to have been defeated and_dispers- 
ed, but it is said that he himself has escaped ,to 
Venice. 

The news from Hungary is vague and confused. 
The Austrians claim that their army under Gen. 
Haynau has taken Szegedin, that the Hungarians 
have been defeated in Transylvania, and that 
Paskiewitch has entered Debreczin. On the other 
hand, it appears that a Hungarian force has entered 
7: Moldavia, and the latest report is that Paskiewitch 
: has been defeated, and the Hungarians have im- 
| vaded Gallicia. 
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Liverpool dates to the 18th ult. The deaths by 


For all England there were re- 


e 10th, which is 


cases of deafness, which tests with the greatest ac- 


patient, has been invented by an English sur- 
ricultural 
writer from this country, died near London on the 


The French Assembly has adjourned to the Ist 
The state of siege has been 


REVIEW. 





country, it appears that Gen. Paez and his chief 
officers have been captured by the Government 
troops, so that the war is probably at an end, 


Rey, the abducted Spaniard, has been released 
by the Cuban authorities, and has returned to New 
Orleans, where he has been, at his own request 
placed in prison, to ensure his personal safety, an 
to secure his testimony on the approaching trial of 
the §, anish Consul. 


From a statement of the financial condition of 
Pennsylvania, made on the 14th ult. by the State 
Treasurer, the following items are extracted. Re. 
ceipts from Fourth mo. 10th to Eighth mo. 14th 
$2,173,256.80. Expenditures, including re-pay- 
ment of loan of $261,863.36, made to meet Second 
mo, semi-annual interest, $1,868,091.80; leaving a 
balance of $305,165. Estimated receipts from 
Eighth mo. 14th, 1849, to Second mo. Ist, 1850, 
$1,704,500, making the amount of estimated assets 
$2,009,665. Estimated expenditures: 

State debt to be paid off $204,438 97 

Payments directed by appropriation bill, 698,000 00 

Interest on State debt, to be paid 2d mo. 
Ist, 1850, 


































943,000 00 





1,845,438 87 
The balance of $164,226 13 above exhibited, may, 
by an act of the last Legislature, be applied to the 
completion of the North Branch Canal. The Trea- 
surer estimates that the State debt may be reduced 
at least $300,000 next year, and at the same time, 
from 750 to $900,000 may be appropriated to the 
Canal. The semi-annual interest on the State debt, 
due on the Ist ult., was paid in gold and silver, 
without resorting to a loan ; a circumstance which 
had not occurred for many years before. 


The Pennsylvania Central Rail Road was opened 
from Harrisburg to Lewistown, on the 1st in- 
stant. 


Cuotera.—New York, 28th ult., 14 deaths ; 29th, 
22 deaths ; 30th, 11 deaths; 31st, 14 deaths; 2¢ 
inst., 8 deaths; 3d, 7 deaths. Boston, 28th ult., 8 
deaths ; 29th, 10 deaths; 30th, 15 deaths; 31st, 15 
deaths. Lowell, 25th and 26th ult., 14 deaths ; 29th, 





Venezveta.—By the latest accounts from this | 


7 deaths; 30th, 4 deaths. Albany, 27th, 26 cases, 
11 deaths; 28th, 20 cases, 10 deaths ; 30th, 12 
cases, 9 deaths; Ist inst., 6 cases, 5 deaths; 3d, 
(for 48 hours,) 20 cases, 11 deaths. Rochester, 
31st ult., 5 deaths. Buffalo, 27th, (for 48 hours,) 
64 cases, 5 deaths ; 30th, 15 cases, 8 deaths. Cin- 
cinnati; reports are made tri-weekly. The report 
of the 30th ult., gave 94 interments, 11 cholera. 
From Fifth month ist, to Eighth month 30th, 6,459 
deaths are stated to have occurred, of which 4,100 
were from cholera. This mortality is estimated at 
1 in 15 of the population atthe time. Philadelphia, 
for the week ending Ist inst., 231 interments; 
cholera asphyxia, 18 ; cholera infantum, 23; dysen- 
tery, 39; consumption of the lungs, 20. Adults 
105, children 126. 





WANTED. 


A Boy in a Retail Drug Store; some previous 
knowledge of the business would be desirable, but 
not indispensable. Apply at the N. W. comer 0! 
Race and Thirteenth Sts. 

9th mo. &. 
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